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ing to her stripped and tried condition, “ My|two catalogue-sellers are visible, harbingers of 
trust is still in Providence, that way will be|the coming race. They attack with—* Full de- 
madé for m@o get along the sonable of my|scription of the Crystal Palace, inside and out: 
days ; though afflicted, I feel that I am not for-|/you’ll want it sadly, gemlemen—only six- 
: ole\saken.”” Thus, having passed through deep pence !’ One of these pamphlets—rather a 
én advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five} trials, she was qualified to speak a word in sea-| poor affair—was of course purchased. 
Dollars. son to those in affliction. The entrance is in the southern extremity of 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher To the oppressed part of the human family the transept. Here we had admittance, and at 
free of expense,to whom all payments are to be made.|she was a kind and sympathizing friend, often a single glance were able to realise not only 
es | lending a hand of help in the hour of need ;|the vastness of the structure, but its exceeding 
A Memorial of Cecil monthly meeting o and was careful to devote a portion of her time |airiness ; for as the whole canopy and much of 
Friends, held in Kent county, State of Mary-\'° the school education of those under her care. |the sides is transparent, there is no shadow. 
land, concerning our beloved friend, Sara She waseverready to acknowledge the kind- We feel as if in the open air. Right before us, 
‘Turner, deceased, an elder in good repute ness of masters and mistresses to their slaves,|in the transept, are left several lofty trees leaf- 
amongst us. many of whom were her neighbors, and some|less and disconsolate in aspect, waiting to be 
i a> of them her intimate friends; yet she would|clothed in verdure by the reviving warmth of 
_ We are induced to offer this tribute of love,|say atthe sa:ne time, “a slave is a slave, if on|spring. Atthe time of our visit, the whole 
in the belief that the exemplary life of the\a bed of roses.” area was a scene of bustle—carpentering was 
Christian, so beautifully characterized in the| She departed this life the 7th day of the 6th|going on in all directions; a smith’s forge and 
deportment of our dear friend, may be instruc- bellows were in full action ; and wagons laden 


; ; , month, 1845, after an illness of a few hours, in 
tive and stimulating to survivors, the eighty-fifth year of her age; and we doubt|with timber were drawn by teams of horse 
She was the daughter of James and Susanna|not, she is now enjoying.that fullness of bliss|along the centre and still uaboarded thorough- 
fare. 


Blundel, of Kent county, Delaware; and was| which awaiteth the righteous. 
born 6th of Ist month, 1761. She was educa- ‘Now, when you have admired sufficiently, 
ted in the principles of the Society of Friends. I will begin to explain,’ said our kindest and 
Attending to the manifestations of the light of most good-humoured of ciceroni? ‘To com- 

mence at the floor: this boarding, you see, is 


Christ within, she showed, by a meek and 
quiet spirit, that they were those of her con- placed three feet above the ground, and has in- 
terstices between the planks, both for ventila- 


Vincement and choice. des?’ 
She entered into marriage with Walker, son I have had that question asked me many tion, and in order that the dust may be swept 
through. Fancy the dust shaken from the 


of Daniel Mifflin, of Virginia, in the year 1798.|times—in descending staircases at dinner-par- cy the 
Though the union was short, we may conclude ties ; amidst the dreariness of morning calls.|feet of our myriad visitors! I should not won- 
that it was a happy one from the love and re-\[t was always answered with a savage abrupt der if it filled the whole three feet beneath the 
speci reciprocated between her and his family|« No! I might have added—perhaps I did| floor. Next as to the iron pillars; they are all 
during the remainder of her life. sometimes, being a very straightforward sort| hollow. Every drop of rain that falls on our 
In the year 1804, she was married to our\of individual—that five shillings is a consider-| roof of glass—inclined slightly for the purpose 
friend Joseph Turner, and removed to reside| able lightener of the purse of a poor author to —is conveyed at once through them to the 
ee husband,—producing acertificate from} whom a day’s holiday is frequently a day’s|sewerage beneath the floor. 
—. raga acon State of Dela-|joss, So it chanced that I had never seen| ‘ But suppose there came a summer hail- 
= ’ meeting she wus a useful mem-| either the inside or outside of the Crystal Pal-|storm ?’ said we, looking at the immense sur- 
Oe ieee faithful in h j ace. face of glass, exposed apparently without any 
Siete. Seal tae ad hi aad ance of meet-| «Come, you shall go,’ said a friend who has|defence to the fury of the elements. 
—- fal th >rship and discipline, weighty|been to me the provider of many a harmless| «Jt is not supposed that hail storms would in- 
se erein, until within a few days of|recreation— you shall go with us, under the|; the edifice; the glazed roof being placed 
her death ; so much so, th Ith y aa : — ; g gP 
: ’ So, that, although upwards} escort of one of the Executive Committee ; so|¢ such an angle'as will strike off any hail that 
of eighty years old, and distant th fi : . . ™ g y 
ie ee ’ eos ant three or four) you will have everything explained, and, more-| may fall. I confess [am more afraid of the 
iain ae the rarely missed the over, there is nothing to pay !_ effects of high gales, which, if striking full on 
famil and nei iiocdiinat an a me to her The last argument was irresistible. We the the broad surface presented to them, might 
the ec iis sated ; ne a y beloved by fraternity of the pen think the public, for whose|commit serious havoc. Fortunately, the edifice 
of het theese beskeod. as she was by those| pleasure we work evermore, owes us somelis not in a particularly exposed situation. But 
: pleasures In return; sO We never scruple come: let me show you the wings.” 
We went walking amidst a multitude of work- 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


‘Of course you have seen the Crystal Pal- 


Her charities, though widely extended, were ission.’ i 
ih doo inden gueuny sibs aeeala meee about a ‘ free admission.’ Accordingly I went. 


7 Entering Hyde Park by the gate at Apsley “3 h 
mends: and we may say, truly was she a mo-|House, we drove along ie road to the lefuand] wea, admitted. There must have been thot: 
; at length in a rather sheltered situation, opposite sands of people in the place, and yet they only 
the row of mansions called Kinsington Gore,| .eemed to meet us at intervals—solitary groups 
we came upon the object of our search. The| wandering about. They were mere atoms in 
Crystal Palace, with its huge transept, stood] 11. vastness of the Palace. 

* atalli before us. : : 

intelligent persons of other denominations. She| FE : is li ‘ These are admirable specimens of the class of 

sions. ven now the whole neighbourhood is like a : a 

ee eee po ee patience, and|fair, Before the entrance—a very imposing on en — st we pata thee, 

o as sh ed ioe an even-|entrance—is a throng of carriages, hired cabs, ‘h one alter oe ef, ~ oY Ai dsciaa? pe 

This our dear friend. was depread teacayn(onreuiences ofall sorts. Wet and dreary|ise Diane of the cleverest heads in the nation 
end was deprived by death|though the day is, numbers of that class the Thar aab al deeuntinnadl 4 yp se er 
> 


successively of brothers, sisters, husbands, and i ‘ > 
an only child, together with many dear frie, ieaion online sheet ; aan Berra men, many of them with much intelligence in 


—and but a short time previous to her death : , .- |their faces. All were busy; scarce one of 
of the faithful old colored woman who had been cae Patent e ick om Prep rerer them stopping to glance around at us. 

an inmate in her family for twenty-six years;| with the greatest possible celerity—he has no| ‘They work in perfect silence,’ said Mr. 
yet she remarked, in a letter to a friend allud- time to lose in sight-seeing. Already one or! ‘ they are not allowed to answer a single 


NO 77 Oy} f ly () 


Blessed with a rich and strong mind, pos- 
sessed of great sweetness and dignity of man- 
ners her company was sought for not only by 
those in membership with her, but by many 
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question. We give them good wages, and 
have little or no trouble with them.’ 


flat, was in fact raised in vandyked furrows: 
The infinitude of panes of glass was perfectly 


good madam, you must really be obliged. to 
walk—a little every day, and the more days 


‘Yet there are about three thousand, as I|bewildering. So was the boarding of the floor| you tuke to see it, the better for the Exhibition, 
understand? What an ainount of good mustjand galleries. To construct them, what pine}you know. However, we shall publish a map, 
be done by such asum as must thereby be dis-|forests must have fatlen! What numbers of|so as to guide the public through this labyrinth 
tributed among their class! ‘There will be no|laden ships must have brought them hither!|to the portion they may individually wish to 


10th of April Chartism here—our Exhibition 
of ’51 is better than a revolution.’ 

‘And how late do they work ?—what a 
strange scene this must be after dusk !’ said I, 
taking the picturesque instead of the political 
side of the question. 

‘Fora long time the labour went on by night 
as wellasday. I have seen as many as twenty- 
five hundred workmen here, each working 
by torchlight or fire-light. The effect was in- 
describab y grand.’ 

‘It must have been, indeed. But have you 
no precautions against fire ?’ 

‘ As yet, none, except the Serpentine close 
at hand, and extreme care taken to avoid dan- 
ger. Still it is a want, anda greatone. A 
conflagration here would be a fearful thing.’ 

We had now reached the staircase leading 
to one of the galleries: ‘They somewhat 
spo'l the effects of the whole, and were not at 
first intended ; until we found the space applied 
for by exhibitors increase so enormously. We 
then erected these two galleries, extending, one 
on either side, down the whole length of the 
wings. If you walk onto the extreme end you 
will see how the perspective of the vista dwin- 
dies almost into nothing.’ 

Ii did indeed. It was like looking down an 
immense street, as far as the eye could reach. 
The precise distance, Mr. ——- told us, was 1851 
feet; a whimsical memorial of the year in 
which the work was executed. 

‘See! we are perpetually mindful of our 
trees,’ said he, pointing out one whose great 
trank penetrated though the gallery, and was 
encircled by a small railing to prevent injury. 

‘Certainly, | think the great attraction and 
novelty of the building is in its little forest. 
Look ! there are two—one at each end of the 
wings. They will be made into refreshment- 
tents, where the ladies can sit and eat their 
ices under trees.’ 

‘Very acceptable: and who furnishes re- 
freshmenis? ‘The Commission 2’ 

‘No: government couldn’t exactly turn 
pastrycook for the nation. We shall let the of- 
fice to some private confectioner, though under 
many stringent rules. We have received sev- 
eral offers already—but have not decided.’ 

‘ What a delicious place for a public pic- 
nic!’ said one of us. ‘ A whole family party 
might come and spend a day here, dining in 
the refreshment-tent under the trees. How 
very nice !’ 

‘ Not exactly, supposing it be a July day, 
under this glass roof. The reflection of heat 
and light wotld be such that we should be first 
dazzled blind, and then broiled alive. How 
will you counteract that, Mr. r 

‘There will be matting spread over the roof. 
And, then, only look at the contrivances for ven- 
tilation !’ 

‘These were large zinc plates, arranged 
something like the ventilators used in windows, 
or at the tops of rail-way curriages. One 
series of them admitted fresh air continually, 
the other emitted the foul atmosphere. WNo- 
thing could be more perfect. We walked 
along to the farther end of the gallery, admir- 
ing the extreme regularity of its every portion, 
down to the graceful iron lattice-work which 
protected the edge. And being now nearer to 
the roof, we couid see that what at first seemed 


‘They have, indeed,’ said Mr. ‘We 


have received materials from every portion of 


the world. Still the greatest and most valu- 
able portion of wood has come from the Baltic. 
And the most curious thing is, thapevery plank, 
every lath used, exactly corresifinds in’ size. 
They are all cut and fashioned by machinery, 
so as to be precisely similar, even to a- hair- 
breadth of length, or to the bored hole of a nail. 
The best part of our machinery has now ceas- 
ed working, but I can still show you some.’ 
He took us to a portion of the wings where 
there was a steam-engine—more properly, a 
locomotive brought to a stand-still—in opera- 
tion, by which several most ingenious contriv- 
ances were worked. One wasa machine for 
cutting the small laths required in the inner 
partof the roof. Four circular-saws were 
placed, one at each corner ofa frame ; and the 
long laths being passed over them, were sub- 
divided into exactly equal portions. These 
were afterwards transferred to a machine for 
painting them; or rather they were made to 
paint themselves, being merely passed under a 


framework, in which was fixed a succession of|every article received. 


brushes—the whole operation being the work 
of two seconds. Whole stacks of newly-paint- 
ed lath were ranged about, conveying some 
faint idea of the enormous quantities required. 

‘ But this, to my thinking, is the most curious 
invention of all (and every one of them has 
been invented expressly for our purposes in 
this building). Do you see that long spout for 
drainage—not ungraceful in shape, is it? It 
has a ledge to rest upon, and nailholes all 
bored. Well; it went a mere log into a cylin- 
der, was drawn slowly through, and came out 
what it is! We are rather clever folk here, are 
we not?’ and Mr. smiled a gratified smile. 
John Bull was not ashamed of himself ! 

‘There go some Sappers and Miners !’ said 
my cousin, as half-a-dozen of them passed, 
their red-coats glittering among the homely- 
clad civilian workmen, ‘These men have 
been very useful. Allour surveying and plan- 
ning has been done by them.’ 

At this moment our attention was drawn to 
Mr. Paxton, the magician of this Aladdin’s 
palace. Near him stood Owen Jones, who, 
as everybody knows, has become the decorater 
of the structure. A discussion was going for- 
ward respecting the colouring of the pillars 
and the iron interlacings of the roof. Several 
parts were painted diversely as examples ; and 
we all agreed that the happiest and least-star- 
ing combinations were —buff, light blue, and 
white. There cannot be a doubt that the 
colouring will vastly improve the effect; and 
the world ought to be much obliged to Mr. 
Jones for the taste he has bought to bear on the 
Crystal Palace. 

‘I think you have now seen all I can show 
you,’ observed our kind conductor, as we pau- 
sed once more a: the entrance of the transept 
in a state of considerable fatigue. Yet we had 
only traversed the length of one galiery, and 
never been to the end of the building at all. 

‘Really this will be an awful Exhibition to 
visit! We ladies can never accomplish it, 
unless you establish some means of locomotion 
—yoat carriages, or a little line of railway laid 
along the principal aisles!’ 

Mr——laughingly shook his head. ‘ No, my 


examine.’ 

* But, oh—the walking! Couldn’t you pro- 
vide us with some harmless locomotive—a ve- 
locipede, for instance 2’ 

Our Executive friend cou!d not resist a fit of 
laughter. ‘That reminds me,’ said he, ‘of a 
comical incident which is immortalised in our 
business memoranda. When we requested 
contributions from different towns of various 
specimens of manufactures or inventions to be 
exhibited here, the Dover people, after long 
deliberation, decided thatthe only thing they 
had to send was—a velocipede! lt was the 
latest invention—twenty years back. The 
town had produced nothing since !’ 

Weall laughed heartily at the expense of 
poor old Dover; and my wicked cousin pro- 
posed that government should accept the con- 
tribution, on condition that the mayor of Dover 
should ride through the Exhibition on his ve- 
locipede! 

‘But thatis nothing to the eccentric data we 
have on our books,’ Mr continued. ‘We 
keep an account of the greatest number of 
Whatdo you think 
heads the list! Patchwork counterpanes !’ 

‘Great honour to our English fingers too! 
We are quite proud of our sex,’ the ladies an- 
swered ; and then we inquired concerning the 
foreign correspondence that the Commission 
must have on hand,’ - 3 

‘It is of course enormous. Some incidents 
of it are, as might be expected, amusing in the 
extreme. We get the oddest applications 
sometimes, chiefly from abroad: they come 
couched in every language under heaven. We 
have several interpreters and many clerks, 
whom we keep in durance there.’ 

He showed us a line of wooden erections 
like sentry-boxes, but enclosed, and lighted 
only from above. ‘‘I'here they work, and can- 
notsee anything of what is going on. A capi- 
tal plan, is it not? And there,’ said he, re- 
entering the hall, which we now saw was flank- 
ed on either side by variouscommodious apart- 
ments—* there is the Board-room of the Royal 
Commission, and also our own Board-room. 
You must, however, content yourself with an 
outside view of both, as here my influence 
closes.’ 

Ithad indeed been a most kindly and in- 
structive influence. and given us infinite plea- 
sure. As we stood once more at the entrance- 
hall, and looked down the magnificent vista, 
we thought what a world-renowned sight it 
would be next May! And somebody said— 
(you may be sure it was a woman!) that our 
Queen ought then to-be the happiest lady 
alive: happy, not only in her kingdom and 
people—the only people in the world who 


‘lcould succeed in such a work as this—but in 


her own.royal spouse, perhaps the sole prince 
in Europe who could have planned and guided 
it. 


‘You may say good-by to the Crystal Pal- 
ace: the public cannot be admitted again un- 


til May-day,’ was Mr.——’s adieu. + But, 
then, it will be something worth looking at, I 
suspect.’ 
—>-__ 
Ants.—To drive away ants, use sulphur 
steeped in water; if in the gravel walks, strew 
the gravel with salt and then water it; this will 
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apply also to worms. Boiling water is also ef- 
ficacious, but drowning them out with cold wa- 
ter useless.— Horticulturist. 


a 
THE PLANETS. 
Concluded. 

Beyond Mars spin the asteroids, four little 
spheres not long ago discovered, called Vesta, 
Juno, Ceres, and Pallas. ‘The last mentioned, 
Pallas, is the largest, not, however, exceeding 
the size of our moon; Vesta, the first named, 
is the smallest, with a surface scarcely more 

extensive than one of the larger continental 

kingdoms. Another, Astrea by name, was ob- 
served, at the close of the year 1845, by Herr 
Heucke of Berlin. Companions toeach other, 
they move at about the same distance from 
the sun andcut each other’s orbits. What 
they are, and what has been their origin, dis- 
covery has not yet informed us. Tiwe may 
tell, when we may talk-more at large about 
them. 

Eclipsing all the planets in magnitude, and 
all but Venus in brilliancy, Jupiter rolls his 
enormous bulk yet farther oui in space, tos- 
sing, as he goes, his four beautiful satellites, 
like so many white balls, to the music of his 
own majestic movement. If his distance from 
the sun, which is five times greater than the 
earth’s, being more than 490,000,000 of miles, 
allows him only a twenty-fifth part of our 
light and heat, yet how curious must be the 
effect of his cross-lights, as he receives the soft 
sheen of the distant luminary, mixed with the 
pale reflections of his circling moons! Strange, 
too, must be his days and nights; and stranger 
still his seasons—too monotonous, indeed, for 
an earth-born child; for, rotating on an axis 
perpendicular and not inclined to its orbit, his 
days and nights have ever the same length, 
and his seasons preserve a perpetual summer at 
the equator, with’a permanent winterat the 


* 


ity. Our vanit 


would not receive a cure of|Six moons cast their tributary gleam on_ its 


its wound if it allowed itself to be wounded by|path, which, together with the feeble rays that 
him in withdrawing its gaze of interest; for|reach it from the sun, supplies Uranus with a 
we should certainly feel that, whether wejlight equal to 248 of our full moons; being 
frown or smile, he must be equally well satis-|361 times less of light than is showered upon 


fied with himself. 

Passing, however, from Jupiter, lest haply 
his ear may catch with complacency the flat- 
tering sounds of mortals, and, through deten- 
tion, trip in his course, or let one of his moons 
drop into chaos, we come to Saturn, the most 
remarkable in its constitution of all the planets. 
To the eye of the unassisted observer, it éx- 
hibits a pale, dead Jight; but, through the te- 
lescope, it presents the singular aspect of a 
sphere with two enormous rings girding its 
waist, and with no fewer than seven moons 
perpetually sporting at various distances around 
it. Having just been engaged with the con- 
sideration of so large a body as Jupiter, we are 
not liable to be startled in learning that Saturn 
has a diameter of 80,000 miles. lt moves ata 
distance from the sun of more than 900,000,000 
of miles, and succeeds in completing arevolution 
in a@ little less than 30 of our years. Notwith- 
standing its angular appendages and numerous 
satellites, its light and heat are ninety times 
less than ours. The inner ring of this planet 
is 17,000 miles in breadth, the outer 10,000; 
the vacant space between them is 1800 miles. 
Saturn itself rotates on its axis in 12 hours 134 
minutes ; and its rings revolve round its body 
in 10; hours. ‘These rings are solid matter, 
brighter than the planet, and they casta sha- 
dow on its surface. Of all the planets, no one 
seems so fitted for the scene of some fairy tale, 
which should introduce to us figures never 
imagined before, with experiences never yet 
experienced, events, catastrophes, plots, and 
successions of incidents such as should fill us 
with wonderment in their simplest expression. 
The beings of the fancy which might be in- 


the earth. So farremoved from favor, and so 
dimly lighted on its way, this planet, it might 
have been feared, if animated with human 
passion, would have shot off into the obscure 
deep, discontented with the lot of perilous and 
unrewarded labor which had been assigned it 
at the outposts of our system. But it is not 
human, it is wiser and better ; contented with 
its Maker, and cheerfully fulfilling its destiny, 
it moves steadily on, never pausing to question 
the justice of the administration which ordain- - 
ed its place, nor quarrelling for rank with its 
fellows. Beyond it, indeed, hangs Le Verrier’s 
planet, with the discovery of whichthe world 
is yet ringing. 

The knowledge that our earth is one only of 
many bodies like itself, if not of the smallest 
size yet by no means of the largest, and that even 
wtihin one system there may be forms of be- 
ing which transcend our nature as much as we 
rise above the lower animals, is scarcely pos- 
sible of possession without inspiring the mind 
with feelings of humility and wonder, and with 
a sense of the marvellous range which the 
Creater takes in forming the works of his 
hands. Satisfied of our ignorance, yet eleva- 
ted by the consciousness of kuowing that we 
are ignorant, our duty plainly is to trust to 
God, and to be steadily obedient to his laws, 
in the full persuasion that naught but destruc- 
tion can come of resistance, while in his pres- 
ence, though occupying the lowliest sphere, is 
perpetual joy and blessedness. 


—>_— 
GOLD MINES OF CALIFURNIA——A TRUE EXPOSITION. 


Since my return from California, numerous 



















polar regions. Rotation is accomplished in| vented could each be made to employ a moon as 
10 hours ; a motion so swift that a difference of|a residence, where their genius and habits be- 
6000 miles exists between his equatorial and\came developed, and from which they sullied 
polar diameters. In thinking, however, of his|forth with schemes ripe for execution. Per- 
surface, how feeble are our conceptions, even|haps even the moons might be made common 
when we take for measurement the largest\to all, and also the rings; among which the 
piece of ground over whichany of us may have| fairy sprites could leap and sport, like squirrels 
travelled! We talk of our trackless forests}in a woody shade. But possibly the grave 
and deserts, our boundless continents ; but Ju-|face of science might be offended, if we ven- 
piter could carry our earth on one of his pro-jtured any farther in connecting such bubbles 
montories without being sensibly encumbered|of the imagintion with the mention of her stern 
by it, if his spongy body did not yield to the|facts. Yet surely a region so remote and 
weight. Wholly different are the emotions} waste as Saturn is, may be granted as a com- 
with which we contemplate the condition of}mon, on which the gambols of any faculty 
this planet from those which are awakened by|whatever may be allowed with impunity. 
Mars or Venus. So long as it is possible to} Everything, it is true, on our poor earth, with 
institute a comparison, we are are hurried into| little exception, has been seized and subjuga- 
the consideration of points of agreement and|ted by personal claims; butso far from appro- 
of difference. But so soon as the case is one|priation on so large a scale being held forth as 
of contrast, we drop thoughts of likeness, and}an example to be followed, it seems to suggest 
resign ourselves implicitly to new impressions. |the limitation of that tendency; at least, so 
In a sort of stately reserve and self{-sufficing|long as Saturn sports his rings and moons at so 
vastness, Jupiter seems to stand apart, as one| great a distance beyond the reach of avarice, 
of a superior class of beings, whose actions we|fancy may safely people it with her airy forms, 
may humbly note but cannot adjudicate upon,jand render less intolerable the dreariness 
whom we can scarcely love, and whom  it|which seems to attend a planet that wheels so 
would be absurdity for us to pity. A  stoic|/far removed from the centre of its revolutionjever to be seen; no dew even—the earth be- 
among the inferior orbs, he moves in his aus-|and the source of the few luminous rays which|comes parched and so cracked into fissures 
tere course, as if every evil were only a foilto|travel so many milesto leave it not wholly|as to render it troublesome for cattle to range 
his grandeur—an occasion on which his severe/ desolate. over the plains. _ There is another great draw- 
virtue might have opportunity of displaying it-| Trembling yet nearerthe outskirts of our|hack to the farmer—the want of fencing ma- 
self. Still we cannot withdraw from consider-|system revolves Uraaus, supposed till lately/terials, of which the country is singularly de- 
ing him, as if, because he suffices to himself,|to be the outermost of the planets. This orb,| ficient. The soil in many place? is rich, and, 
we could equally well do without him. The|1,800,000,000 of miles from the sun, with ajwhere irrigation can be effected, very produc- 
distance at which he stands places him beyond| diameter of 35,000 miles, moving at anenor-|tive. This can happenin very few spots, and 
the sphere of rivalry ; and we regard him with-| mous velocity, accomplishes a revolution in its|then only insmall patches. A piece of ground 
but self-reference as a show, a form of sublim.| orbit in the period of eighty-four of our years./of four or five acres is dignified by the name of 


questions have been asked me in regard to the 
present situation of the mines in that country ; 
and [ have found that nearly all [I have con- 
versed with had formed very erroneous opin- 
ions respecting them; not only as to their 
riches, but their locality and other particulars. 
The fact is the world, at present, is sadly hum- 
bugged by these diggings, and so far asI can 
assist in enlightening the people upon the sub- , 
ject, Lam willing so todo. I say at present 
and so [ literally mean, for at the time of their 
discovery they were rich beyond all precedent. 
There were richer placers worked in Califor- 
nia than ever the world read of. Thousands 
of dollars were taken off of an area of a few 
square feet. Instances there have been of twelve 
hundred dollars being washed out of a single 
pan of dirt. These were the golden days of a 
country destined in lessthan five years to be 
comparatively depopulated. When the gold is 
done the country’s ; ; there is nothing else 
to sustain it. The climate is illy adapted to 
agriculture, which, every sensible man knows, 
is the great and permanent basis of prosperity. 
During « term of six months (from May till 
November,) there is not a vestige of a cloud 
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ranch or farm; and such a thing as farming|this manner course after course has been car-| 


upon an extensive scale is quite unknown injried up, till the diggings on either side of the 
California. I want the reader of this to re-|ravine extends into where the rock rises with 


views with any higher authority, than those 


‘of other fallible men, of equal opportunities 


member that I have been speaking of Altaor|the hill; where the rock rises there is little or 2nd capacities with himself. 


Upper California. Of the southern or. lower|no gold. Such is the case in every ravine in 
section I know but little, though I have under-|the auriferous portion of the country—cut and 
stood it was much superior to the region I\torn to pieces their entire length ; and breadth- 
have spoken of, in every particular excepting| wise so far as it was found to pay. It is true 
the mines. there is still a large amount of gold taken from 

The mines of California consist (as every|these mines, and it is this fact that dupes so 
one is aware) of the wet or river diggings, and| many people ; but this gold is so scattered that 
the ravine or dry diggings. The gold taken|not one persorf in a thousand makes more than 
from the river is found principally in the banks|a living. It was estimated before I left that 
or onthe bars, and consists of particles and|/two hundred thousand men were working ia 
small scales. Principally all that is obtained|the mines; so estimating two millions per 
at present is so extremely fine that it can be|month as the proceeds of their labor, the 
obtained in no other way than by the aid ofjaverage to each man would not pay his board, 

uicksilver ; such minute atoms in fact, as the|nor the fourth of it. Every steamer brings 

ormer miners failed to secure in the common|several hundred thousand dollars in dust, and 
rocker ; or in other words, so light that it float-|this leads to the belief that the mines are still 
ed off with the dirt that they washed. Thesejrich. The inquiry ought to be, How many 
bars and banks, of every river in the aurife-|are employed in taking out this amount? In- 
rous region, one and all, have been worked|form yourselves on this head and you will find 
and re-worked, washed and re-washed ; and [/it would not amount to fifty cents per man. 
sincerely hope if they are ever worked again,|This gold is principally obtained from old dirt 
that the miners may not be under the necessity |or dirt that has been already washed at least 
of paying fifty cents a pound for their bread.|once, and much of it several times; and most 
Ifthey are, many an anathema will be cast|men think they are doing well if they can take 
upon California, if the men have strengthjout three dollars a day—about one dollar 
enough left to utter them. During the last|more than ittakes to board them. While I 
summer there was much real suffering for the} was at work hired men at three dollars a 
want of the absolute-necessaries of life. I/day, and they provisioned themselves; and 
met with hundreds of hard working western|many there were that worked for less money. 
farmers, who told me they had not been able|One prevailing wish ruled among the miners 
to purchase such food as health required since|—to obtain money enough to enable them to 
they had been in the mines. The want of|get home; vain wish! thousands will continue 
wholesome food is the main cause of so much|there the balance of their days if they depend 
sickness in this country. The mines aboundjupon that. A gentleman connected with the 
in everything a working man wants, but very|government station at Benicia, informed me 
many of the workingmen have not the where-|that nota day passed for two months’ prior to 
with to purchase. The climate is healthy,/the lst of December, (the day on which [ sail- 
perfectly so—and if men could live there as/ed,) but numerous applications were made for 
they do here, they would live longer than they|employment; many of the men willing to work 
wanted to. for their board. The truth is no person that 

During the last dry season, damming ope-|has not been to California has any thing like a 
rations were carried on to a very great extent.|correct notion of the situation of affairs in that 
Every river had numerous dams thrown|country, norcan it become at by statements 
athwart, and in nearly every instance without|obtained from the papers—so many are inter- 
the least beneficial result. Though the banks|ested in keeping up the excitement and get- 
and bars contained the gold, the bed of the/ting people out there. They will not get me 
river contained none; nothing was found but|there again, that’s certain ; | saw enough of it, 
the bare rock, the rush of the water having|and much more of the world, but I saw no 
swept every thing else before it. A vast|place half, half equal to Jersey. A. B. B. 
amount of money was expended in these works, 
and thousands of men left destitute at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. 

The ravines, mostly termed gulshes or can- 
yons, have, in many instances, been rich be- 
ro measure. It is supposed that this gold has 

een thrown out of the bowels of the earth by 
some great volcanic convulsion—leaving it 
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Gosret Ministry.—There is a wide dif- 


upon the surface; and that subsequent rains 
washed it from the hills down into the hollows; 
this is certainly a plausible theory, and accords 
with experience.—One thing is certain—no 
gold is found upon the hill tops, and there 
never has been any found there. The portion 
of these diggings that was the richest, was the 
lowest part, or the very centre of the ravine. 
The firs: miners simply went along excavating 
a trench or ditch from two to four feet wide, 
picking out as they went the larger lumps of 
gold. Succeeding miners washed the dirt that 
these first had thrown out, making, in some in- 
stances, a pound per day—gold that the others 
had failed to find. As the emigration increased 
and the mines were more densely peopled, these 


ference, between the expression of words, 
even if the matter be unobjectionable, and 
true gospel ministry. 

A well arranged and well delivered dis- 
course upon a subject connected with morals, 
religion or theology, may be given forth by a 
speaker, without any higher qualification than 
an understanding of it, derived from reason- 
ing, study or reflection. 

A man or woman may discourse eloquently 
and learnedly upon certain disputed points of 
doctrine, upon abstract principles of right and 


Such discourses if they are the products of 


'a brilliant and well disciplined intellect, may 


prove useful and instructive in enlightening 
enquiring minds, upon the topics to which 
they refer, while they may tend to confuse 
and mystify them, if, as is sometimes the case, 
with popular orators, they come from super- 
ficial and imaginative thinkers. 

In neither case, however, can such dis- 
courses, whether they be ¢alled sermons, lec- 
tures, or by any other name, rank with that 
higher order of communications which in the 
meaning of Friends, is Gospel ministry. * 

This latter is a far different thing, different 
in its nature, its tendencies, and its effects, 
and in regard to it the Society of Friends hold 
views differing from all other religious pro- 
fessors. 

In the various church organizations es- 
tablished for the promotion of religion and 
morals, a stated ministry is regarded as 
an essential feature. The minister is 
educated for the purpose, his subjects are’ 
chosen and studied, he must officiate at 
certain times, he is in fact in the employ of 
his congregation, and pursues his calling as 
a profession. His discourse is generally 
pre-arranged, and is sometimes written out 
with due regard to style and composition. 

In the various fields of what are termed 
evangelical and benevolent effort by bible and 
missionary societies, peace, temperance and 
anti-slavery societies, a similar plan is adopt- 
ed by the appointment of agents and lectur- 
ers to present to the public the claims of 
their respective enterprises. 

We are not about to discuss the merits of 
these different institutions, or of the means 
used to carry them forward—nor to dispar- 
age the motives or sincerity of those who 
sustain them—we only desire to place the 
ministry sanctioned by the Society of Friends 
upon a different, and as we consider a much 
higher basis. 

Ministry with us, to be true and availing, 
must spring from a source higher than the in- 
tellect or affections of man—it must not con- 
sist in opinions or speculations, but in reali- 
ties and experimental truths. 

The Quaker preacher need not be learned, 
or talented, or gifted with the graces and ac- 
complishments of oratory, but he must be 
meek, humble, and experimentally acquaint- 
ed with the workings and operations of the 
divine word of life and light in the secret of 
the soul. He need not be skilled in polemi- 
cal and theological discussions,* but he must 


wrong, upon the social and political condition) be grounded in the inward knowledge of the 


trenches were opened further into the baoks|°f mankind, upon the evils and abuses of ex- 
—consequently the remuneration was less. [n|isting governments, &c., without investing his 


unfoldings of truth, as it is revealed to the 
seeking dependant mind. As heis taught in 
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the school of Christ, and becomes ‘a subject| throughout our borders, though it may well afternoon of the 6th; giving a range iu the ther- 


his gover t withi f th mometer of 34 degrees for the whole month, 
of his g nment within, the theology of the|/be doubted how far Elders and concerned A northerly wind veering from N. W. to N.E., 


schools, and the speculations and arguments| Friends are alive to the importance of honggt| has prevailed 23 days, and a southerly wind 
of men about abstruse abstractions which are/and faithful labor, towards those who wander|6 days only during the month ; and the compa- 
oftentimes beyond their finite comprehension,| in their public communications from the true|Ttively high temperature of the land, and low 


appear o him asthe ® sounding. brass and|and living guide, and thus opres the simple MP™NT fat dase the mil 
| / 


the tinkling cymbal;” there is no life or sub-|hearted, and seekers after truth. ice in the neighbouring ocean on the other, should 
stance in them; humility, modesty, and} Qur discipline has wisely provided against|lead us to expect these winds to prevail some 
spiritual discernment, are the graces which impositions from unauthorized ministry. time longer, or until the gelid mountains and 


nus adorn his speech and which will giv "thas ved in monthly metngs igh ls Fr ha thy MAE, 


to it a power and vitality far beyond the em-'of judgment in regard to the public appeart-|mid-ocean, and liquified by the Gulf Stream. 
bellishments of learning and oratory. ances of individuals, whether they are or are| This great equatorial current, which ppraiepae 
His very voice is attuned in harmony with not, qualified to minister to the edification of S¥°°PS along our coast— its waters yet tepid wit 


i 4 stad . __/a tropical sun—towards the North, trends, with 
these, and the displays of eloquence and or-|the body, and by the institution of meetings|,),, neighbouring coast, to the East, till, arriving 


nament of diction so common in the pulpit/of ministers and elders it has established a\in the latitude of the great island and shoals of 
or on the platform, are as distasteful to him,' means of reaching those who may have slid-| Newfoundland, its course, modified by these im-. 


as they are derogatory to the dignity and so- : .|pediments, becomes due east. 
. . we den away from the life and power of the gos lf we considered the vast extent and low tem- 


~— y - = mission pel, and thus have lost their gifts. perature, of these Arctic ices, we should not be 
ee from an exercised) [sit not evident, that there is amongst surprised at the controlling influence they exert, 
spirit, baptised into deep feeling for the wel-| Friends, a light,- speculative ministry, which |during the spring months, upon the temperature 


fare of the weary traveller on the journey of|in some quarters is causing great pain and|*™¢ orem or the wine sone the ves ae 
: ‘ : , _ coast of this continent. single floe, for in- 
life, are often more effectual in reaching the suffering to the living members of the body ; stance, was lately encountered which extended 


inmost feelings, than the impassioned appeals| and that the time is approaching when under|between one and two hundred miles; and the 
of the fiery orator. the anointings of truth, the powers of Elders|ice in these fields, we are told; is from ten to 
The fervor and simplicity of an unlettered| and monthly meetings should be exercised, in fifteen feet thick when they leave their arctic 


; 7 ; ‘e home. The b Jennett, Capt. Ward 
mechanic, deeply imbued with the spirit of suppressing it 1 Boston tows Lontod, a for five ainctsited 


the gospel, and taught day by day in the] When this is done, we believe, that the|days, extensive fields of ice, and was for 12 hours, 
school of Christ, his inward instructor and| voice of the true shepherd will be more ex-|in one field. Capt. Ward says that for a time 


uide, oftentimes exerts a more powerful in- ; sa os “there was "nothing to be seen but vast fields 
8 s © powertu! 10-/ tensively heard, and that the living ministers) 5 44.9 with j cebergs,” and that some of the lat- 


fluence _ the secret springs of human whq are grounded in the eternal sub-|ter « were 200 and 300 feet high.” 
thought and action, than the most brilliant ef- stance, will rise up for the comfort and edifi-| Now this is no uncommon magnitude ; yet, 


forts of human wisdom or learning. cation s the body. when we consider that one-ninth part only of 


The gret Bowdite, one of the most pro-|” And then shall we all know by their. pow oting iu sora te mc of Os, po, 
> 


found mathematicians and scholars of the|erful testimonies, that under the “ burden of fairly entitling them to be called ice-bergs or 
present century, is said to have remarked,|the Lord” such speak truly as the “oracles/mountains, The Captain further states that the 
that amongst the numerous discourses upon|of God.” temperature of the water among the ice was 23} 


religious subjects to whi : <s ; . : degrees, and when ten miles from it 30 degrees, 
he iv d ud dente oe oa A mntatey like this would, in the demon- eiviiag that the surface of the ice was below 
P — strains! stration of the spirit of Christ, gather the! that temperature. The interior of masses of 

ofa humble unlearned female minister of the| honest hearted to the fold of rest and peace. |polar ice is often found below 15 degrees; thus 
Society of Friends, as amongst the most in-| [¢ would renew those seasons of refreshing |"eduiting 17 degrees, of one to ea 7 ~ 
structiv i ing is mi i : the melting point, or 32 degrees. It is a fact 

| he had eee ~ a mind, which before the Lord, an conetans:mm | t he pages of well roa 4 science, also, that ice at the tem- 
. privileged to _— the earlier christians and primitive Friends. perature of 32, remains solid till it acquires 140 

The eminent Wm. Ellery Channing, one of|], would directly tend to the fulfilment of|degrees.of caloric in addition to the 32 degrees 
the most learned, enlightened and pious of the prediction of Admiral Penn by its ** plain of Fahrenheit ; which heat is absorbed, and is 


theolosies! writers. bor slentins temtianei a eae called the heat of liquifaction—it combines with 
s rene gpl angi Y)way of preaching,” to “make anend of the’. ice, and then it melts, but without raising 





shortly before his death, to the efficacy and priests to the end of the world.” the temperature of the water above 32 degrees; 
value of the plain and simple preaching ‘ it is latent in the water, and can no more be- 
amongst Friends, and regarded it as one of From the N. A. & U. 8. Gazette. come manifest till the water is again solidified, 
the most beautiful features of their system. REVIEW OF THE WEATHER either by being reconverted into ice, Or by enter- 
How i ae not Friends R Month i 1 ing into some chemical combination, when every 
ow important is it therefore, that Friends For Fourth Month, (April,) 1851. one of the 140 degrees of latent caloric will be 


should guard with jealous care this depart-| The average mean temperature of this month,|given out and become apparent. Thus we see 
ment of Society ; that they should early re-|as shown by observations for the last 60 years,|why so great a degree of cold is produced by the 
strain a superficial, wordy ministry, which)" for this place, 51.07 degrees; the mean of| proximity of these islands and mountains of arc- 
has ; na a ; h the past month was 53.7 or more than 2 degrees| tic ice in a state of liquifaction. — 
as its origin in the head and not in the heart,| »},5ve the average. The highest mean tempera-| Sir Edward Parry, in one of his early voyages, 
that they should labor for a spirit of discern-|ture of the month, during the above period, was/ undertook to reach the North Pole over fields of 
ment to guide them in judging between mere - ee aes occurred or jmes j snd ioe, supposing —_ enery ; ag aoe mye hal 
: . the lowest was egrees, which Occurred in|travel he found that they “ were drifting to the 
— however ingeniously put together, and 1794, and again in 1798. , south faster than his in travel rae them 
that true and living ministry, which has its} During ‘the first ten days of the past month to the north.” 
origin and spring in the Divine life, and|the mean average heat rose to the very unusual| Borne along by the icy current that continu- 
which reaches the witness in the hearts of|height of 57.4 degrees, but fell during the next/ally sets south from the arctic circles, these 
the hearers decade to 47.4, or ten degrees—the mean of the|masses meet with little impediment or change of 
Ww Sires : . _ , , [last ten days again rose to 56.25. The lowest| temperature till they encounter the Equatorial or 
e are rejoiced to believe that this spirit/ temperature of the month was 88, on the morn-|Gulf Stream, east of the great Banks of New 
of discernment prevails to a good degree, lig of the 12th; the highest was 72, on the| Foundland, when their progress south is nearly 
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arrested ; and it is here, mainly, that passing/land and floes of ice, as though some secret and|sels already up here, when we had fancied them 
ships encounter them. 3 mysterious power had been set to work to carry /|still in Melville’s Bay, not far from where we 

A few of these bergs, planted deeply in the us swiftly away from those vexatious, harassing,|had left them on the 6th instant! Much as] 
cold (now become the under) current which has apd delaying portions of our voyage, in which |knew of the enterprising and daring spirit of our 
floated them there from the north, make their/'we had already experienced so much trouble|trans-atlanti¢c brethren, I could not help being 
way along our coast ; but far the greater portion, |and perplexity. The leading vessels had passed|astonished. They must have had either some 
with the broad ice fields, are borne before the|all the parts where any further difficulty might |extraordinary luck, or else the ice had suddenly 
great Southern stream, which, as we have seen,|have been apprehended, and this of course gave|and most effectually broken up to admit of their 
here turns to the East, towards the Azores,|to usin the rear a sense of perfect security for|exit, unaided by steam or other help, in so short 
south of which they rarely penetrate. the present. All hands, therefore, except the\a time. I felt, however, a pleasure in thus 

A fresh N. E. wind commenced here on the|middle watch on deck, were below in our respec-|finding my repeated observations concerning 
14th, and continued, without at any time amount-|tive vessels; and, as I looked forward ahead of|them so thoroughly verified; and I was not 
ing to a gale, to the 17th; it was attended with/us, and beheld the long line of masts and rig-|sorry for sleedenalves that they were hére. All 
rain on the 16th, and afternoon of the 15th. The/ging that rose up from each ship before me,|exclusive nationality was done away with. We 
storm prevailed at the same time, and with de-|without any sail set, or any apparent -motion|were all engaged in the same noble cause; we 
structive force, along the cisatlantic coast, from to propel such masses onward, and without a/were all striving forward in the same animating 
Cape Hatteras to Portland, Maine. The wind|single human voice to be heard around, it did|and exciting race, and none should envy the 
was from the N. East, and 18 said to have been |seem something wonderful and amazing? Andjother his advance therein. We showed our 
more disastrous, from high tides on land, and yet, it was a noble sight : six vessels were cast-|colours to him; and Captain Forsyth imme. 
shipwrecks at sea, in harbours, and at the/ing their long shadows across the smooth surface |diately determined to go on board of him, and 








wharves, than _any storm within the last ten |of the passing floes of ice, as the sun, with mel-|see whether the same plan of search for him was 
ears. The wind is said to have been “very vio-| lowed light, and gentler, but still beautiful lus-|laid out as for us. The boat was lowered, and 
lent” in New York, and to have amounted “to a|tre, was soaring through the polar sky, at the|in a short time we were standing on the deck of 
-uirde hurricane” in Portland on the 16th. At|back of Melville’s Cape.” the ‘ Advance,’ Lieutenant De Haven, of the 
ston, much damage was done by the overflow-| After parting company with the other vessels,|American Navy, and most cordially received, 
ing of store cellars, including those of the Custom |the “Prince Albert” stood on her way westward, | with their accustomed hospitality, by our trans- 


House. Many lives are known to have been | until they almost reached the spot where it had jatlantic friends. 


lost; among others, two young men left in charge|heen proposed to winter, and where the design) ‘The ‘Advance’ was most extraordinaril 
prop ’ & y 


of that rickety structure, called a light-house, |of the expedition would begin to be put in exe-|fortified to resist any pressure of the ice, and to 
lately erected on Minot’s Ledge. . cution. But they found the harbour which they |enable her to force her way against such impedi- 

A thunder storm occurred on the morning of/had proposed to enter blocked up with ice; and|ments as those she encountered this evening. 
the 6th, during which a house of worship was|so unaccountable a discouragement came over|Her bow was one solid mass of timber—I be- 
struck at the village of Richmond, two miles/the expedition, that on the 22d of August a/lieve I am right in saying, from the foremast. 
north of the city. Again, on the evening of the| sudden resolution was taken to return forthwith.|Her timbers were increased in size and number, 
27th, some rain fell, with distant thunder. On/The Journal of Mr. Snow is extremely guarded/so that she might well be said to have been 
the afternoon of the same day a plage of worship|as to the reasons for this determination. The|doubled inside as well as out. Her deck was 


was struck at Danville, in this State, while occu-| vessel had performed admirably ; every prepara-|also doubled, then felted, and again lined inside, * 


pied by the congregation, and one female was in-|tion had been made for wintering ; they were|while her cabin had, in addition, a sheathing of 
stantly deprived of life by the electric stroke ; | provisioned for two years ; the crew were in ex-'cork. The after-part of the vessel was remarka- 
eight other individuals were at the same time se-icellent health; and yet the whole exgedition,|bly strong; and a moveable bulk-head, which 
riously injured—the steeple was in this case shat- which had been fitted out at such a Werifice ran across the forepart of the cabin, could at 
tered, and the house otherwise damaged. It is|was abandoned, almost before it was fairly be-|any time be unshipped to afford a free commu- 
not said whether an electric rod was upon the gun. Weare led to infer that the true reason|nication fore and aft when needed. The crew, 
building. : . was that the officers in command had not the/if I remember rightly, lived in a strongly built 
There was a slight fall of hail on the 21st, and|eoo1, determined courage requisite for such a/‘round-house’ on deck, amidships, one end of 
more or less rain fell on 11 days; the whole charge. But we are sure that such a deficiency |which was converted into a cook-house, called 
quantity for the month being (as recorded at the|cannot be laid to the charge of our author.|the ‘ galley,’ and another the ‘pantry.’ Ten 
Pennsylvania Hospital) 4} inches. From this time forth a tone of deep and bitter}men formed the number of the working seamen; 
There | were two or three frosts on the low chagrin runs through the Journal at this inglo-|there were no ‘ice-masters,’ nor regular ‘ ice- 
grounds in this vicinity, but so light as to be quite|rious termination of the expedition. It was no|men:’ but most of the sailors were long accus- 
harmless ; and the prospect of a good yield of| small addition to this feeling of intense mortifi-|tomed to the ice. A steward and a cook com- 
grain, grass, and fruit, is said to be unusually |cation, that on the very day when they deter-|pleted the full complement of the ship. The 
promising at the present time. P.S. {mined to abandon the enterprize, and return) officers lived in a truly republican manner. The 
ehie home, the American Expedition ‘fitted out by|whole cabin was thrown into one spacious room, 

VOYAGE IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. |Mr. GRINNELL, which they had seen, a fort-|in which captain, mates, and surgeon lived 


(Concluded from page 52.) night before, blocked up by ice, as they supposed, |together. Their sleeping berths were built around § 


Mr Snow gives the following sketch of in Melville’s Bay, but which had now overtaken|it, and appeared to possess every accommodation 
them, notwithstanding their own tow by the|to make them comfortable. 
steamers, was seen boldly pressing itsway where} ‘The ‘ Advance’ was one of two vessels (the 
they themselves dared not follow. Notwith-|other being the ‘ Rescue ’—a smaller craft) that 
standing this feeling of mortification, Mr. Snow/had been bought and fitted out in the most noble 
has too intense a sympathy with daring and|and generous manner, solely by one individual— 
courage, ennobled by high and philanthropic] HENRY GRINNELL, Esq., a merchant of New 
purpose, to fai. to do ample justice to York. This truly great and good man had long 
felt his heart yearn towards the lost ones, whom 


THE ARCTIC DISCOVERY SHIPS AT MIDNIGHT. 


“T have before made mention of the remark- 
able stillness which may be observed at midnight 
in these regions; but not until now did it come 
upon me with such force, and in such a singular 
manner. I cannot attempt to describe the 
mingled sensations I experienced, of constant 
surprise and amazement at the extraordinary a iis tidal Siti eee we were now seeking, and their friends; and de- 


occurrence then taking place in the waters I) « Large pieces of ice were floating about, and|siring to redeem the partial pledge given by the 
was gazing he “y eee hope, es setting rapidly up the inlet. We had to atand omental of the United Bustes 40 lot Frank. 
into a quiet, aude = Soman leet °*\away for some distance, to round the edge of|lin, he yielded to the strong impulses awakened 
gratitude _ that mi ait cing Wie, 1 \this stream ; and as we approached the far end,|by some of her private letters, which he had had 
this solemn si ead oe ans SUpTCm, + hie we perceived that a vessel, which we had some|the opportunity of reading,.and being blessed 
the busy hour o Yr A Seed rl at DIS/time before seen, was apparently standing right/with an ample fortune, he determined to em- 
toil, or the ih o ; wave s a ele tolin toward us. At first, we took her to be Sir/ploy no small portion of it in sending out at his 
business active life he were: Lit the sea John Ross’s schooner, the ‘ Felix,’ but a few|own expense, an expedition to this quarter of the 
humming noise of the aie iiedaergs ~— moments more settled the point, by her size and|world, to aid in the search that ‘England was 
of Sac a ah oa, Caans rs ee — rig being different, and her colours being dis-|making this year after her gallant children. It 
to be hea . enoting the marron g Ps rd 1viNg| played, which proved her to be one of the|required, however, not a trifling sum to accom- 
thing, or 0 ‘ib animate athe; i a “i a ‘Americans!’ All idea of sleep was now in-|plish this, and I well know with what distrust 
were, perceptibly, nay, rapidly, giding past the) tantly banished from me. The American ves-|and doubt of its fulfilment the first notice of his 
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intentions was received in New York and else-|nessed our arrival, and I was not sorry for it.|Loving and faithful when the first clouds lie 
where, when publicly made known. But he was|Had we returned fortunate, it would have been| In rolls of silvered fleece along the sky. 
not a man, it has appeared, to promise what he|different; as it was, the night was, I thought, 
means not, or cannot perform: At avery heavy|better suited to our condition. The “ Prince 
outlay he purchased two vessels, one of, I believe,| Albert” brought the latest tidings received of 
125 tons, and the other 95 tons, and had them/|the “ Advance” and “ Rescue,’”’ when 
strengthened and prepared in a most efficient 
manner for the service they were to enter upon. 
Applying to Congress, then assembled, he got 


Loving and faithful while Existence fills 
With joy o’erflowing. 
While in their faces sweet airs from the hills 
Of morn are blowing, 
And when loud storm winds have their own wild will 
Wrapping theis vow around them closer still. 


BROTHER JONATHAN GIVES JOHN BULL *¢ A LEAD.’’ 


> “If Thad ever before doubted the daring and 
these ships received into the naval force, and ce ne.S a - oe ee 
brought under naval authority. Officers and cea ene 
 chehaieminnel ken dine Unnehel ideal have removed such doubt; but these peculiar 
om ee y ov Adminis") features in the children of the Stars and stripes 


tration for Maritime Affairs, and the govern-|. always apparent to me, and admiringly ac- 


ImVipg and faithful, through the common lot— 
* Rejoicing, weeping— 

Whether in palace home, or humble cot, 
Their high trust keeping, 





ment, moreover agreed to pay them as if in regu- 
lar service; making an additional allowance on 
each pay, of a grade in rankabove. This having 
been accomplished, and all things in readiness, 
on the 24th of May, 1850, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his two ships and their brave 
crews depart from New York on their generous 
mission. He accompanied them himself for some 
distance, and finally bid them farewell on the 
26th, returning in his yacht to the city, where 
as he has often declared, he can sit down now in 
peace, and be ready to lay his head at rest for- 
ever; knowing that he has done his duty, and 
striven to perform the part of a faithful steward 
with the wealth which he enjoys. 

“The ‘Advance’ was manned by sixteen per- 
sons, officers included. Her commander, Lieu- 
tenant De Haven, a young man of about twenty- 
six years of age, had served in the United States 
exploring expedition, under Commodore Wilkes, 
in the Antarctic Seas. He seemed as fine a speci- 
men of a seaman, and a rough and ready officer, 
as [ had ever seen. Nor was he at all deficient 
in the characteristics of a true gentleman, al- 
though the cognomen is so often misapplied and 
ill-understood. With a sharp, quick eye, a 
countenance bronzed and apparently inured to 
all weathers, his voice gave unmistakeable signs 
of energy, promptitude, and decision. There 
was no mistaking the man. He was undoubt- 
edly well-fitted to lead such an expedition, and 
I felt charmed to see it. 

_* His second in command (for they were very 
differently organized from us) was still younger 
and more slim, but withal of equally determined 
and sailorlike appearance. Next to him was a 
Junior officer, of whom I saw but little; but 
that little was enough to tell me that the execu- 
tives under Captain De Haven would be efficient 
auxiliaries to him. Last of all, though not least 
among them, was one of whom I must be ex- 
cused for saying more than’a casual word or two. 
It was Dr. Kane, the surgeon, naturalist, jour- 
nalist, &c., of the expedition. Of an exceedingly 
slim and apparently fragile form and make, and 
with features to all appearance far more suited to 
a genial clime, and to the comforts of a pleasant 
home, than to the roughness and hardships of an 
arctic voyage, he was yet a very old traveller both 
by sea and land. His rank as a surgeon in the 
American navy, and his appointment, at three 
days’ notice, to this service, were sufficient proof 
of his abilities, and of his being considered capa- 
ble of enduring all that would have to be gone 
through. While our captain was talking to the 
American commander, Dr. Kane turned his at- 
tention to me, and a congeniality of sentiment 
and feeling soon brought us deep into pleasant 
conversation. I found he had been in many 
parts of the world, by sea and land, that I my- 
self had visited, and in many other parts that 1 
could only long to visit.” 

After parting with the American Expedition, 


the “Prince Albert” took her homeward way, 
‘¢Ag|O’erarches hearts too full for common speech 
it was quite dark,” says Mr. Snow, “few wit- 


reaching Aberdeen on the first of October. 


And when Life’s daily wear to light shall bring 






knowledged. 1 was given a brief history of their 
voyage to the present time, as also an outline of 
their future plans. They intended to push on 
wherever they could, this way or that way, as 
might be found best, in the direction of Melville 
Island, and parts adjacent, especially Banks’ 
Land; and they meant to winter wherever they 
might chance to be, in the Pack or out of the 
Pack. As long as they could be moving or 
making any progress, in any direction that might 
assist in the object for which they had come, 
they meant still to be going on, and, with the 
true characteristic of the American, cared for no 
obstacles or impediments that might arise in 
their way. Neither fears, nor the necessary cau- 
tion which might easily be alleged as an excuse 
for hesitation or delay, at periods when any thing 
like fancied danger appeared, was to deter them. 
“Tf ever a vessel and her officers were capa- 
ble of going through an undertaking in which 
more than ordinary difficulties had to be en- 
countered, I had no doubt it would be the Ameri- 
can; and this was evinced to me, even while we 
were on board, by the apparently reckless way in 
which they dashed through the streams of heavy 
ice running off from Leopold Island. I Leso 
to go on deck when they were thus engaged, and 
was delighted to witness how gallantly they put 
uside every impediment in their way. An officer 
was standing on the heel of the bowsprit, conning 
the ship and issuing his orders to the man at the 
wheel in that short, decisive, yet clear manner, 
which the helmsman at once well understood and 
promptly obeyed. There was not a rag of can- 
vass taken in, nor a moment’s hesitation. The 
way was before them, the stream of ice had to be 
either gone through boldly or a long detour 
made; and, despite the heaviness of the stream, 
they pushed the vessel through in her proper 
course. ‘Two or three shocks, as she came in 
contact with some large pieces, were unheeded ; 
and the moment the last block was past the bow, 
the officer sung out, ‘So: steady as she goes on 
her course;’ and came aft as if nothing more 
than ordinary sailing had been going on.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
—>—_ 
LOVING AND FAITHFUL. 
Written after witnessing Friends’ Marriage Ceremony. 
Loving and faithful even unto death! 
Well may it falter, 
The lip, this solemn promise assit saith 
Before that altar, 
Where, o’er the trembling covenanters lean, 
Recording Angel and High Priest unseen. 


faithful, what is it to be, 
Now, and forever ?— 
The heart is asking as it puts to sea 
To turn back never, 
If it cun keep the promise of to-day 
in its full meaning, sacred, and alway ? 
Loving and faithful, while a boundless reach 
Of spotless azure 


Loving and 


Their biiss to measure ; 















The spots that round poor human nature cling. 
Loving and faithful through the spirit’s strife, 


On heights, in hollows, 


In lonely by-ways struggling. for its life 


Where no eye follows, 


In earnest wrestling with its household foes, 
How many, and how strong, One only knows. 


I had been reading in the life of two, 


A sire and mother, 


Whom Change, and Care, and Sorrow, nearer drew 


To one another, 


Closer and closer, til! the winter sod 
Lay on his breast whose soul went up to God. 


They shared together many a bitter cup, 


And tear-wet pillow, 
But each the other’s sinking head bore up, 
O’er wave and billow, 
For they had pitched their tent with faith-lit-eyes— 


One window opening towards Paradise. 


And there they often sat at eve, and read, 
Alone together, 


Or watching, when dark days were overhead 


And stormy weather, 
The far blue hills, which earth and heaven divide, 
Tipped with the glory of the inner-side, 


They had their sunny days, and simple joys, 
And fireside pleasures, 
And gifts of merry hearted girls and boys 
For household trdasures ; 
These grew and left them. Children’s ehildren came 
Back, with the rhother’s looks and father’s name. 


Then tiny feet went pattering all about 
The empty places, 

Recovered sunbeams peeping in and out— 
Their sweet round faces, 

And loving ways, and little clinging arms, 

To care and toil perpetual counter-charms. 


They had their friends—the warm, the tried, the true, 
Some great, some lowly, 
Their unassuming goodness round them drew: 
The pure, the holy; 
Sweet singers came, and saints’ ascending prayers 
Their low-roofed dwelling filled with odorous airs. 


Their hearth-stone was a broad and pleasant space, 
Where many mingled, 

Where none, for honor, and the highest place, 
Apart were singled. 

This, their example has bequeathed for others— 

The children of one Father, all are brothers. 


And as their souls’ lives glided into one, 
The tie that bound them 
Seemed lovelier with each day’s duty done, 
To those around them ; 
The bridal ring grew brighter and more bright, 
As en they journeyed with the sons of light. 
They had the christian’s fare—hard rugged steeps 
To travel over, 
But He, His faithful ones, who ever keeps 
Safe under cover, 
Shook down upon them from its crystal lining, 
The healing of his wings above them shining. 
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Age brought them sicknessesand silver bairs; 
But morn and even 

Still found them higher up the narrow stairs 
That wind to heaven. 

Just at the landing, they missed one another; 

God parted them—the father and the mother. 


From the hushed chamber where the dying lay, 
Sweet rose their bymning, * 


OULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851, se- 
cond Edition, can be procured of the publishers, 
W holesale or Retail. 

WM. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4. North 5th St. 
J OHN J. LYTLE, S-E. cor. of Seventh and Spring 
Garden, has received a beautiful assurtment of 
Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are 
very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, 
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IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon. 
Just received and for sale. 

Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which ¥ 

will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 


T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St, 
4th mo. 26—3t, 


saan Ao Le LS tO eg 
| EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 


medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines,|corme® of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres,|@ttention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
Silk and Mobair Ivustres, Bengola Lustres, &&c., &c. A lot| @LyS8S8, and QUEENSWARE, comprising a variety of 
of*Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable| "ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 


The tears from her meek eyes he wiped away, 
His own, fast dimming,— 

« We thank thee, Father ! that our souls can see’ 

No shadow on the path that leads to Thee.” 


By the sick father sat the aged mother, 
Watching, and bending 
O’er him with love he counted like no other, 
To the still ending. 
It found them with clasped hands and mingling breath, 
Loving and faithful even unto death. 
Philadelphia, \st mo., 1851.—Friends’ Review. 
anted an intelligent active Boy, of about sixteen 
Woes of age, with a good education and good 
mural character, to learn the Book and Paper business. 
One living in the city with his parents would be pre- 
ferred. ‘I'o such an one a good opportunity would be 
given for advancement. Apply to 
WM. D. PARRISH, & CO. 
4 north Fifth street. 
ROADBENT & Co's. COLORED SKY-LIGHT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, No. 156 Chestnut street, 





for Friends. 

Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. 3mol5 3m. 


RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 

Invites the especial attention of Farexps to his Spring 
stock of PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Pratn Trane, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 

The assortment is full, and consists in part of Alpacas, 
Mous de Laines, Mous de Bege, Barege de Laines, 
Poplins, Mixed Madonnas, Plain and Plaid India Silks, 
Lawns and other Dazss Marenriats, too numerous to 
name, 

Also, all kiads of Thibet and Bound Shawls, Seal 
Skin, Barcelona, Genoese, Levantine, Sarsnet and Pat- 


a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. 5th. 


EYRE & LANDELL 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure : 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, . 
Friends’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L, bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 


‘ARCH, 


H 


between 4th and 5th sts. over Baily & Co's. jewelry; way Shawls. ‘Tarlatan, Book Muslins, Hikfs., Mitts,| Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 


sture. Broadbent & Co. announce that they are pre- 
pared to offer their bvst efforts in Daguerreotyping, to 
their friendsand the public, Those whe wish pictures, 
are invited to call and examine the specimens at No. 
136 Cheatnut street. SAMUEL C BROADBENT. 
5mo. 2t. 

“BOSEPH M. TRUMAN, Jr., respecttully informs his 

friends and the public, that be has commenced the 
Tailoring business, at No. 321 Callowhill St. below 9tb, 
where he hopes by attention to business and moderate 
charges to merit a share of public patronage. 

Sth mo, 10—3t. 

“BH AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 

No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the 
taste of Friends and Others. Also staple articles of 
very description. He respectfully invites a call. 

5th mo. 10. 
“A TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, 
A BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
OYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 

first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 


&e. &c. Also, Linen Cambric Hdkfs. of all kinds and! 


qualities, including an ExTRA s1ZE, quite desirable with| 


some, at only 18} and 25 cts., &c. 

Lixens anp Funnisaine Goops, in great variety, at 
lower than market prices. 

P. 8. A few left of those Cuzar Waite Casumene) 
Saawts, from 50c to $2.00. Also Plain Mode Thibet 
Long shawls, 4 yards long. 

7 FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Since First month we have been selling our goods at 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book 
Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
pN. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 

4th mo. 26. 


4NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO). FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The summer term of this insitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo. 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 


tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 


All the branches of a thorough English Education are! lights, the use of all necessary books, &r. except mathe- 


taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Lectures is delivered each session, 
on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Animal and Veg- 
etable Physiology, and illustrations given with appro- 
priate apparatus. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

. GEO, A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 

References.—\ienj'n Hallowell. Alexandria, Virginia, 
Isaac ‘Fownsend, Phitad. Thomas J. Husband, corner of 
Third and Sprace, Philad. Samuel Caley, No. 20 Sum- 
mer st. Philadelphia. Daniel Neal, Dentist, Arch street 
Philadelphia. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—ti, 

NULPORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

enjovs a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near 
Sandy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and 
in the midst of a settlement of Friends. ‘The Summer 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. 
(Jane) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) 
TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th of 
the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. 

The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer- 
ences, d&c. &c., are mentioned-in the Circulars. 

ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department. 


IC 


ymatical books and instruments., One half payable in 


advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGWAY. 
OS™ Stages meet the early morning and 2 o'clock, 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 
4th mo. 26. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 

customers and friends, that he has removed his 

store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 

west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 

customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt‘s 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851. 


ARPETINGsS for Friends.— Neat Patterns ‘Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 

ings, also Entrvfand Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hoarth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 


letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality, 

but in the best order. 
Epwarp E. Eyres. 
Jan l1.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and-neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
and embossed pspers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manv- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. “4 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

OS™ All work warranted, and papering. done in the 
city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

[= A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & Uo, 
21th mo.7-tf No. 4 8:d 6 N. 5th street, Phileda. 


ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 
tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at tbe 
old stand, No, 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 


will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
4th mo. 12—1ly, 


i EMOVAL.— Emon Kimuen Jr, would iniorm bis 
.& friends that he has removed. and is now engaged 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th doot 
above Sth street, where he would he pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alweys kep! 
on hand or made to order. 


tide NMcti ede be Mh at Sp 
EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
whaneaaees 7 qualities, 
4 'S, Marseilles , 
ABLES. es QUILTS and COMFORT 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the Jowest prices by 
- HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 


Wasarneron I. Lanpewt. 


Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | REPARED 


Boarding Department. and aseociate in the care of 
Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. 


4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


4th mo. 20th.—tf, 





